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THIS WEEK: 
Tudor Abbots Who Became Bishops, 
Anna de Lille and the Trial of Charlies 1. 310 


OTES AND QUERIES is ee every 
N Friday, at Amen House, Warwick Square, 
E.C.4. (Telephone: City 2604). Subscri 
tions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing stage, two half-yearly indexes and 
two doth bindin cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the manager, at the above address. — 


Memorabilia. 


[S PMLA for March will be found an inter- 
esting article by Mr. David Lee Clark en- 
titled ‘Shelley and Shakespeare.’ The 
writer’s aim is to show that Shelley knew 
Shakespeare more acy read him more 
frequently and, above all, was influenced by 
him more strongly than has usually been re- 
cognised. Sixty-six passages are quoted from 
Shelley’s works in which the thought, the 
phrase or the imagery can be traced to Shakes- 
are. The most striking resemblances per- 
a are those between ‘The Cenci’ and 
‘Macbeth,’ because here the resemblances 
extend beyond images or verbal echoes, to the 
conception and the management of scenes. In 
a somewhat less degree, though still consider- 
ably, ‘ The Cenci ’ shows indebtedness to ‘King 
Lear.’ ‘Prometheus Unbound’ presents 
fewer parallels, though Lear’s speech to Cor- 
delia would appear to have influenced Act ITI. 
‘Adonais’ is said to hold ‘‘many Shakes- 
pearean echoes,’’ but, as is not unusual in the 
search for parallels, some of the examples 
adduced are insignificant or strained. May 
no writer mention faded violets without 
being accused of plucking them from 
Ophelia’s ot I or use the word 
“amorous ’’ without first remembering that 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ there is question 
whether ‘‘ unsubstantial death is amorous ”’ ? 
For all Shakespeare’s often belauded feelin 
for humanity in all its variety of type an 
genius, it is difficult to imagine him enjoy- 
ing Shelley. From Shelley's Journal Mr. 
Clark quotes the entries—and they are 
tolerably numerous—of his reading Shake- 
speare. In many cases he was reading aloud 
to Mary; the fashion of reading deat seems 
to have been at its height in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. It is a pastime 


which seems to be out of favour at the 
present day. 


[He five-hundredth anniversary. of the death 
of that hero of chivalry, Richard de 

Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, fell on Sun- 
day of this week, April 30. He is kept vividly 
alive in the memory of posterity first by the 
magnificent tomb in the Beauchamp chapel at 
St. Mary’s, Warwick, and not less, for those 
who know them by the magnificent drawings 
illustrating his famous deeds brought together 
in illustration of an account of them by his 
chaplain, John Rous. In 1408, a brilliant 
and valorous youth of twenty-six, he visited 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the incidents of his 
journey are well-known to lovers of the fif- 
teenth century. Then, in 1414, as one may 
read in Dugdale, he was escort to the English 
bishops who attended the Council of Con- 
stance, and so distinguished himself there in 
jousting that the Empress took his livery— 
the Bear, and the Emperor Sigismund not 
only gave him his sword, but also offered him 
the heart of St. om to carry to England— 
but this the Earl refused, since the delivery 
of it by the Emperor’s own hand on his pro- 
posed visit to England would be much more 
acceptable. A friend of Henry V, he was 
entrusted with the conduct of the most 
nv enterprises in the French wars; 
and the King, dying, left his infant son to 
his care. It was Warwick who carried the 
babe to his coronation; and there are still 
extant the ‘ Articles de Monsr. de Warrewyk 
touchant le bon regime du Roy . . . ’ in which, 
among others, it is provided that no one 
should have conversation with the child 
except in the presence of the Earl or of persons 
a by him, the Earl having ‘‘ Knou- 
leche that in speche that hath be had unto 
the King at part and in prive. . . he hath 
be stured by somme from his lernyng, and 
spoken to of diverse materes not behoveful 
... ” After activities in Scotland and 
abroad, he was relieved of the charge of the 
King’s person and appointed Lieutenant of 
France and Normandy, 

Dugdale relates that 
(with his Lady and son) taking shipping for 
passage over, and discerning great b 
a hideous Tempest, he caused himself, wit 
both of them, to be bound to the main Mast 
of the Ship; to the intent, that if they had 
perished, and were after found, yet by his 
Coat of Arms, discovering who he was, they 
might have been buried together. 

This was in the latter half of 1438. The 
post involved him in heavy responsibilities 
and anxieties, and it has been supposed that 
Gwe hastened his death, which took place at 

ouen. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TUDOR ABBOTS WHO BECAME 
BISHOPS, 1535-1547, 


HE late Dr. Augustus Jessopp, in his 
learned work, ‘ One Generation of a Nor- 
folk House,’ furnishes a list, rightly de- 
scribed as the most complete of any at its 
date, of abbots who became bishops during 
the primacy of Cranmer. This list is repro- 
duced exactly, although some of its statements 
may need correction or amplification. 


bishops, who were expressly appointed with 
limitation of their powers—that limitation 
banning the ordinations to major orders. 
When the consecration of a bishop of the 
Tudor period cannot easily be traced, it should 
be remembered that he may have been conse. 
crated, fully and validly, as a suffragan, and 
that such consecration may have been under 
one or other of two names: his natal name, 
or the place-name used among religious, 
Barlow’s natal name was Finch; Kitchen’s 
place-name, Dunstan; Rugg and Reppes ar 
interchangeable; Salcot is otherwise known 
as Capon. Occasionally, Tudor bishops were 
‘‘Jost.’’ Thus, the death of Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory, was assumed by Edward VI, and 


Date of 
Name Office Bishopric Appointment 
1. Barlow, Wm. Prior of Haverfordwest St. Asaph 1536 
2. St. David’s 1536 
3. Bird, John Provincial of White Friars Chester 1542 
4. Bushe, Paul R. of the College of Bonhommes. 
Eddington, Wilts. Bristol 1542 
5. Chambers, John Abbot of Peterborough Peterborough 1542 
6. Hilsey, John Prior of Dominicans Rochester 1535 
7. Holbeck, Henry Prior of Worcester Lincoln 1541 
9. Holgate, Robt., Prior of Watton Llandaff 1537 
10. King, Robt., Abbot of Osney Oxford 1542 
11. Kitchen, Anth, Abbot of Einsham Llandaff 1545 
12. Rugg, Wm. Abbot of St. Benet’s, Hulme Norwich 1536 
13. Salcot, John | Abbot of Hyde Salisbury 1539 
14. Wakeham, John Abbot of Tewkesbury Gloucester 1541 
15. Warton, Robt. Abbot of St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey St. Asaph 1536 


Above are named thirteen heads of religious 
houses. 

Of these, some had been suffragan bishops 
before their elevation to the sees shown. In 
all the creation of twenty-six suffragan 
bishops had been contemplated by the Act 
26 Henry VIII, and the sees had been 
named: Dover, Guildford, Southampton, 
Taunton, Shaftesbury, Molton, Marlborough, 
Bedford, Leicester, Gloucester, Shrewsbury, 
Bristol, Penrith, Bridgwater, Nottingham, 
Grantham, Hull, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Perth, Berwick, St. Germains in Cornwall 
(interlined in the original Act) and the Isle 
of Wight—twenty-three in all. In addition 
to this some bishops were, according to 
ancient practice, consecrated to the title of 
sees, such as Sidon, Rheon, Hippolitanum, 
without the authority of 
Whether all the twenty-three places named 
in the Act received episcopal holders of their 
title is doubtful. Equally doubtful is the 


episcopal status of some of the suffragan- 


Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ contains the acts neces- 
sary for the consecration of Henry Mann, 
owing to the ‘‘ natural death ’’ of Thomas 
rover, Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1546. 


The consecrators named are Thomas of West- } 


minster (Thirlby), Thomas of Sidon (Cheet- 
ham), and Shrewsbury (Lewis Thomas). As 
Stanley survived for many years, Mann did 
not occupy the see with any canonical justi- 
fication. 

In some cases Bishops transferred to other 
sees may have been consecrated afresh, after 
their transfer. This was certainly contem- 
plated in the case of Barlow (Queen Elizabeth 
to the Lord Treasurer, D.S.P. vii, 19) and 
in that of Hugh Curwen. 

In the case of some sees, such as those of 
Rheon and Llandaff, variations of the name 
to Bovensis, Rovensis (translated by 
Courayer’s ingenuity as ‘‘ a roving bishop”) 
and to Tavensis and Navatensis occur. 
Archbishop Parker, who was capable of 
humour, wrote ‘“‘ Tavensis”” by other than 
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mere slip, the word ‘‘ Taffy,’”’ as applied to a 
Welshman, may have crossed his mind. 
The following list of suffragan bishops is 
no means complete, and includes only 
ose known to have been ‘“‘ religious,’’ prior 
to the Dissolution of the monasteries. 


Name Office 
16. Salisbury, John 
Horsham 
17 More, William 
18. Manning, Thos, 
19. Thomas, Lewis 
20. Hodgkens, John 
21. Ungworth, Richd, 
22. Morley, Thomas 
23. Finch, William Prior of Bremmer 
24. Bradley, John Abbot of Milton 


A few notes upon the above may be desir- 
able. Barlow is the subject of a biography 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

John Bird, No. 2, was the thirty- 
second and last Provincial of the Car- 
melites. He had been Bishop of Ossory in 
Ireland, probably elect only, and was conse- 
crated to the suffragan see of Penrith in the 
diocese of Llandaff, 24 June, 1537. As a 

reacher opposed to the Papal Supremacy, 

obtained the royal favour, and became 
bishop successively of Bangor and Chester. 
In ten days, he put away his wife and 
once more became a suffragan, this time of 
Bonner, and Rector of Dunmow, Essex, where 
he died 1556. Of his good-nature and senility 
Foxe tells, 

Paul Bushe, another married man, de- 
— of his see of Bristol in Marian days, 

ame parson of Winterbourne, Gloucester- 
shire. His will makes the singular provision 
that his coffin was to be sprinkled with holy 
water at Stapleton, on its way to his grave 
in Bristol He had been consecrated by 
Heath, Thirlby and John Hodgkins during 
the period of Catholic reaction, and his 
marriage was the one act that separated him 
from the group that resisted change in the 
Edwardian revolution. 

John Chambers is vividly depicted by 
Henry VIII as ‘“‘a fat priest who needed 
plundering.’’ He was duly treated. 

John Hilsey, No. 6, was for some extra- 
ordinary reason once confused with Thirlby, 
by Henry VIII, to whom the latter was very 
well known. He ascribes an opinion of 
Thirlby to Hilsey. The opinions of both were 
very much alike. 

Henry Holbeach. Strype has: 


Abbot of Kinmer 
A Dominican 


Benedictine Prior of St. Faith’s, 
Abbot of Walden, now Audley End. 
Prior of St. Mary’s, Butley 


Prior of Langley Regis 
Abbot of Stanley, dioc. of Sarum 


The prior of the cathedral church of Wigorn, 
§.T.P., recommended to the King by Hugh, 
bishop of Worcester, as suffragan of Bristol, 
was accordingly consecrated in the Bishop of 
London’s chapel, in the said bishop’s house, 
situate in Lambeth-Marsh, March 24, 1537. 


Date of 
Bishopric Appointment 
Thetford 1536 
Colchester 1536 
Gipwich 1536 
Salo 1537 
Bedford 1537 
Dover 1537 
Marlborough 1537 
Taunton 1538 
Shaftesbury 1538 


Robert Holgate was deprived, as a married 
man, in Mary’s reign. His marriage had 
offended the feelings even of the more 
advanced Reformers, his bride, more than 
three score years younger, being not only a 
child, but also betrothed and promised to 
another man, 

Robert King, No. 10 upon the list, has this 
concerning him in Strype: 

Titular bishop Reonen [elsewhere stated to be 
in the archdiocese of ern suffragan to the 
bishop of Lincoln. The date, of his consecrators, 
I cannot assign, the act being omitted in the 
Archbishop’s registers. He was this year, 1541, 
consecrated Bishop of Oxford. He was first a 
monk of Rewly, a priory without Oxford, of 
the Cistercian order; then abbot of Bruerne in 
Oxfordshire; afterwards abbot of Thame, of 
which he was called bishop; and lastly of 
Oseney, both which he surrendered to the 
King at the dissolution of monasteries. 


Strype is almost certainly mistaken in be- 
lieving that King was twice consecrated. He 
was Bishop at Osney, not as suffragan, 
but as Diocesan, before the constitu- 
tion of Oxford as a diocese. The lack of note 
of his consecration, in Cranmer’s Register, 
is quite explicable. King was a suffragan 
bishop before that register began, and re- 
mained bishop in Marian days. 

Of Anthony Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff, 
an early exponent of toleration of opinions 
that he personally opposed, and a man of 
estimable piety and practice, no will has 
been discovered, unfortunately. So much of 
his later life would be rendered clear, were 
his final dispositions known, that the search 
would be amply repaid by its results. The 
likely registry is that of Llandaff. 

William Rugg, No. 12, as mentioned above, 
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has an alias Reppes; as has also Saleot,| ANNA DE LILLE AND THE TRIAL 


otherwise Capon. 

John Salisbury, No. 16, an early convert to 
Reformation principles, suffered imprison- 
ment in Wolsey’s days. Without changing 
his original partial adhesion to the Re- 
formers, he continued distrusted by both 

arties. In 1571 he was made Bishop of 
tae and Man, an appointment somewhat 
astonishing, in view of his failure to act at 
the consecration of Archbishop Parker. Per- 
ceval does not include him in the list of 
bishops of the see, which possibly he rarely 
visited. He remained Dean of Norwich, and 
was buried in that city in 1573. 

Lewis Thomas, Bishop of Shrewsbury, is a 
remarkable figure, by reason of his connection 
with certain consecrations. Cranmer and his 
registrars were uncertain of his name, and 
he ogee in the record of Anthony Kitchen’s 
intended consecration as “ Bishop of Shrews- 
bury.’’ Strype could not find the record of 
this consecration, which is not remarkable. 
The register may have been still unbound in 
Strype’s day, although Anthony Hussey in 
the om of Elizabeth left a bequest for the 
accomplishment of this very necessary task. 
Hussey also left an interesting legacy to the 
young Edmund Campion, afterwards martyr. 

John Hodgkins is one of those named in 
the Lambeth Register as having assisted at 
the consecration of Parker. This is very 
astonishing. Hodgkins had taken part in the 
plot to place Lady Jane Grey on the throne, 
and had publicly, in a sermon, stigmatised 
Elizabeth as a bastard. Of his career, sub- 
sequent to his alleged act, nothing is known, 
nor is his will to be discovered. 

Richard Yngworth was empowered to con- 
fer minor orders only, 

John Bradley was consecrated by John, 
Bishop of Bangor, John, Ypolitanensis and 
Thomas of Marlborough. He survived most 
of the suffragans, and died in 1579. 

It will appear from the above list that, 
of Abbots appointed Bishops, the very con- 
siderable major number were consecrated 
prior to the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
and that Latimer, in his celebrated invective, 
wherein he declared that they had been ap- 
— to save the pensions granted to them, 

ad not foundation in fact. However, 
Latimer was too great an orator for con- 
siderations of accuracy to be relevant to his 
merits. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 

24 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


OF CHARLES I. 
(See ante p. 219.) 


S the documents respecting the story of the 
branding of Anna de Lille are accessible 
only to the few, and as an opinion cannot be 
formed without them, it may perhaps be a 
matter of general interest that the five San- 
croft letters should be preserved in the 
columns of ‘ N, and Q.’ The first two letters 
were written in 1665 to Dean Sancroft by 
John Levet and the last three undated letters 
by Anna de Lille. The identity of John Levet 
is uncertain as there are four persons » 
named mentioned in the ‘ Alumni Canta- 
brigienses.’ 


Tue Sancrorr Letrers (Harl. 3784). 


Levet letter No. 1. 
Noble Sr, 

You are the first I intend to waite upon, 
when my horse is saddled, wo may he (I 
thanke God), when I will, but some oppor- 
tunity makes me affect a restraint at present. 
The Lady Delisle you mention, is my next 
neighboure, and with me above any man, (I 
may say all in our Blessed Colledge), 
acquainted, so that (if you dare credite the 
relator), you may expect a just relation, of 
all you desire concerning her. She is a Scot 
by birth, of a very worthy, (if not noble 
family, especially by the mother side), many 
of her ancestors have beene in place of great 
trust, to the kings of Scotland, and her father 
(if I mistake not), was Queen Anne her Secre- 
taire. Her husband was slaine in our late 
kings warres, and for him, the Lady herself 
for abilitye scarce to be paralleled by any of 
her sex; her engagement here is ten pounds 
at the most, and that occasioned by her break- 
ing of a glasse full of wine in the face of a 
woman for treason, (had it not been in the 
time of Oliver), and the judgment for ten 

unds, was procured against her since our 

ing came in and although she was sued by a 
false name. She hath ne a prisoner, 4 
years, only for this, and now for chamber 
rent, and her out goings. I hear that 150! is 
demanded by our warden; she is altogether 
miserable, as to her fortune, if her friends 
faile her, she perishes. She hath two brands 
upon her, that of her shoulder I have seene 
(a handful broad). She received them from 


Col Huson, at the first tryall of our late king 
in open Court, for saying (upon their reading 
of his accusation), that it. was not his subjects, 
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but traytors and rebells that made it. Her 
Majesty then seeing her [flesh!] smoake and 
her haire all of a fire for him by their hot 
irons, much commiserated her and wished 
that he had beene able to have requited her ; 
now his [son] (God be blessed) can doe it, and 
its an act (if not of justice), of great mercy, 
that it should be done, and whosoever shall 
be instrumental in it, will purchase to him- 
self a good report, Sr, when I have the 
happiness to waite upon you, I shall give you 
a fuller character of this Lady. In the 
interim, and ever, I am yor most affectionate 
and humble Servant. {fol. 271] 


18 May 65. Jo Levet 
For the Reverend my most worthily 
Honored Friend, 


Dr Sancroft Dean of St Pauls. 


Levet letter No. 2. 
Noble Sr, 

Take my letter to you, concerning the Lady 
Delyle, (pdoning my natural credulity), for 
an oracle. Lt Col Gray, (Ld Gray of Warke 
his brother, and now Major of his Maties 
Regmt of Foote), Mr Andrew Coke, (one of 
his Maties Querries), Mr Robison, the Duke 
of York Chirurgion, (who cured her brands), 
cum multis aliis confirme the same for a truth 
and especially of the Earle of Denby, averre 
it, who kissed her wounds, and condemned the 
then baseness of the Lds that she should be 
the only assertor of Loyalty, besides that 
weeks newes books, expressing in general the 
barborous usage of a lady, speaking for the 
king, Sr, I am taking horse, let it excuse my 
defects. I am ever ey most affectionate and 
humble servant. [fol. 287] \ 

17 June 65. Jo Levet. 
For the Reverend my most honored 

Friend Dr Sancroft Dean 

of St Pauls there. 


Delylle letter No. 1. 


These for the honorable and the Most Rev- 
erend Dean of Paulls humble request. 


In all humlytie doe returne you most 
humble thanks for your civil acceptance of 
my abrupt lynes, unworthie of the occupant 
of yor eyes, for ye account of me requyrd of 

mesenger that presented you with my 
unpolished lynes, he is all neste a stranger 
unto me, farther than the discharge of this 
oa ary as in my letter I gave yr 
honred and great wosdom account of. I am 
a stranger, Scots by decent, and my husband 
French, but heir from my Infancie, that I 
am stranger in my native land, my father 


being secretaire to Quene Ann, and is decent 
of subiates, and servants in places of ho' to 
his Maite predisessors, my husband killed in 
his service, my self made the obiet of pitie for 
loyaltie, be burnd and imprisoned, as yr dear 
frend Doctor Levitt can tell, but if I may 
humble beg my sutt to yor wosdome, and ho* 
may be conc®aled, he lodge on the same flore 
with me, and knos not my Indigence, but 
laments my suffrings, so hone he is to con- 
ceive better of me than I can merett and if 
you ples to ask of me at him, concealing my 
preshumtione, in my sutt to you, he will give 
that character of me, I darre not claim as 
merett, but in submition to his pleshire. I 
am a aledgt dettor, most injustly as the 
enclosed will make apare, which I humble beg 
yor to seale upp and returne again and if 
yo" be pleased to speke of me, give me not out 
for, Sr, yor humble suplicant, but for one 
distressed Lady that you have heird to be heir 
want of ten pound, has kepd me heir to 
superceade all actions, that my advarsarie 
has in malice layd upon me, and if it stood 
wth yor ho" convenience, to give the Doctor 
a visit, taking no notice of me, he will truly 
tell his knowledge of me, whos prayers you 
shail ever oblige, as your devoted servant. 


Aa. Delylle. 


I could be made a Catholic and I could not 
be troublesome. 


Sr 

i have for your better asshurance, my case 
stated for truthe, and the copie of my letter 
to His Matie and to your Honble self. I leave 
the success of my necessitie and humble 
request, whom the want of friends and money 
make miserable. {fol. 270] 


Delylle letter No, 2. 

I am once more constrained to give you the 
truble, hoping yr goodness is such as to 
pardon me for it, by recione I am so put to it 
now, for to superceade my actions, that I may 
make my adresse to the king, and the Chan- 
cloire, to try for my libertie and not longer 
perish heir, for I have left my self, nothin 
to subsist, but hav to mention my self ase 
and ingadged, and hav no more left, that will 
procure six pence, and if doe not superceade 
monday, the beginning of the terme heir, I 
may by, and if a peny would doe it, I have 
it not, at present, nor can command my 
frend that does some what for me, being sent 
- business for the king, that I am orgot 
till his returne, and I know not when it I did. 
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Sir I think send the copie of my case to you, 
with the other paper and if you have it not, it 
is miscarried by the messenger. I have no 
more to say, but in all humilite, be yor and 
pray for yo many helthful days, and crave 
the protection of yr favour to subscribe as 
becometh. Yo most humble and devoted 
servant. [fol. 273] 
A. A. Delylle. 


For the honredd & mos Reverend 
Dean of Paulls humble present. 


Delylle letter No. 3. 
Sir, 

You may ples to consider me to be a very 
ingrate persone not having returned my 
thanks for yor civilytie to me since my 
unabilities denye to performe a deeper dett, 
but this delay was not by neglect of my 
oblidged duty, but till I hadd superceade my 
actions and have a certificate to make appear 
the truth, which I have heir enclosed for yo 
satisfaction, and if I could have compasd 
mony, I might have bin thus ready, a weeke 
ago, this litell paper stands me in 3!> 10s of 
which I have had 208 of you sir, for the which 
I return you humble thanks, and wishe yor 
store may be lyke the oyle in the cruse, and 
the male in the barrell, you still taking, and 
it ever increasing, but now for my executione, 
if I can not procure 6!> heir, I am lyke to 
stay and the seale day is on Monday, and ther 
will be no more but on Wensday. I humbly 
beg pardon for this trespas, and humble 
entreat of yr answer by yr servant, and you 
will oblidge the prayers of your devoted 


servant, 
A. A. Delylle. 
x the fleet tyme is now precious. [fol. 274] 
These for the reverend and most honored 
the Dean of Pauls present. 


[Anna de Lille was the daughter of 
William Fowler, poet and Secretary to Queen 
Anne of Denmark, James I’s consort. An 
account of him appears in the ‘ D.N.B.’ His 

ms have been published by the Scottish 
ext Society. His will, dated 1612, mentions 
his daughter Anna. She married Arnold de 
Lille, a Frenchman, a Captain in Sir John 
Byron’s Regiment of Horse. At the fight at 
Powick Bridge, September, 1642, he wounded 
Colonel Edwin Sandys, from which the latter 
died. De Lille was soon after knighted by 
the King at Shrewsbury. He is said to have 
been slain during the Civil War. ] 


G. H. Wartow. 
Redcot, Halstead, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 


OtHer THan THose Given By Larwoop 
& Horren, 

(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113, 131, 

147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 

SacRIFIcE OF ABRAHAM. Duchemin, 

bookseller, over against Somerset House, in 
the Strand. 1705. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers’), 


Sappte Royat. Edward Ashworth, saddler, 
near Mitre Court, in Fleet Street. c. 1760. 


(Trade-card), 


St. ANpREw’s Cross. Mr. Macdonald (no 
trade mentioned), in Marygold Court, Strand. 
(Daily Advertiser, 6 Dec., 1748). 


St. Anne. Joyce Pelgrim and Henry 
Jacobi, stationers, on East side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1506. 

(Duff’s ‘ Century of the English Book 
Trade’), 


St. Joun Baptist. John Bale,8? pub- 
lisher(-?), Within St. Paul’s Chain. 1551. 
(Duff’s ‘ Century of the English Book 
Trade’), 


St. Marx. Julian Notary,® printer, 
binder and stationer, beside the West door in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1515. 

(Duff’s ‘ Century of the English Book 
Trade’). 


St. Nicnonas. (1) Nicholas Lecomte, 
stationer, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1494. 
(Duff's ‘ Century of the English Book 
Trade ’). 
(2) John Toy, printer, in St. Paul’s Church. 
yard. 1531. 
(Duff’s ‘ Century of the English Book 
Trade ’), 


Sr. Paut & Tue Fatcon. Richard Malorie 
(no trade mentioned), in the parish of St. 
1556. 


Mary-le-Bow. 
(Hustings Rolls). 


Sr. Pavt’s Catueprat. W. Beaumont, 
haberdasher, Ludgate Street. 1705. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii). 
Sr. Pavi’s Heap. Philip Waterhouse, 
bookseller, in Cannon Street, near London 
Stone. 1629. 
(Imprint). 


See ‘ D.N.B.’ 


82 Bishop of Ossory, 1552. 


83 Previously he was at the Three Kings in 
St. Paul’s Churehyard. 
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Sr. Perer’s Heap. Allen Banks, book- 
seller, at the West end of St. Paul’s, 1672. 
(Arber’s Term Catalogues, vol. i). 


St. Perer & Tue Keys. Allen Bankes, 
goldsmith(?), St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1672. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol, ii). 
Satmon & Peart. Portal & Gearing, gold- 

smiths, jewellers and toymen. 1774, 
(Billhead and Directory). 


Mr. Soalmes, mercer, in 


(Guildhall MS, 256). 


Sase. (1) Richard Smith, pawnbroker, 
Earl Street, St. Giles’. 1707. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Pawnbrokers’ Signs ’). 
(2) Edward Thornton, glazier, in Old 
Bedlam. 
(Daily Advertiser, 26 April, 1749). 
(3) Gervas Wells, glazier, in Magots Court, 
opposite St. James’s Church, in Piccadilly. 
N.D. 


Sarcents Heap. 
Cheapside. 1598, 


(Trade-card). 

Saw. Mr. Cook, surgical instrument 

maker, in Lombard Street. See also at Saw 
& Crown, 


(Postman, 28 May, 1698). 


Saw & Bac or Narts. William T. Wood, 
ironmonger (late Thomas Newman’s), in 
Aldersgate Street. 1759. 

(Trade-card). 


Saw & Crown. (1) George Cooke, surgical 
instrument maker, Lombard Street. 1698. 
See also Saw. 

(Hilton-Price’s ‘Signs of Old Lombard 
Street ’). 

(2) Henry Patten, razor maker and cutler, 
Middle Row, Holborn. 

(Trade-cards and billheads, 1756-1771). 


Scepter & Heart. Samuel Grover, chirur- 
ns’ instrument maker and cutler, on 
ndon Bridge. c. 1680. 

(Trade-card). 


Scorch Arms. Mr. Keno sold “ Jesuit 
Drops,’ facing the Opera House, in The 
Haymarket. 

(Public Advertiser, 7 Feb., 1756). 


Sea Compass. Thomas Lewes, mathemati- 
cal instrument maker(?), Wapping, 1663. 

(Imprint). 

Sea Orrer, —— Lonsdale, hosier, corner of 

Ly Court, Great Marlborough Street. 


(Trade-card). 


Sea Quaprant. John Bird, mathematical 
instrument maker, near the New Exchange 
Buildings in the Strand. 1748. 

(Trade-card and Advertisement). 


Seat. Thomas Banks, bookseller, in West- 
minster Hall. 1647, 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Senators’ Arms. See City & Senators’ 


ARMS, 
SprPent. See GOLDEN SERPENT. 


Seven Lamps. See Crown & SEVEN LAMPs. 
Seven Stars & Batt. 


Richard Hewett, 
pawnbroker, Houndsditch. 
(Daily Journal, 13 Nov. 1730). 


Seven Srars & Kine’s Arms. George 
Binckes & Company, woollen drapers(7?), 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

(Billhead, 1720). 


Seven Stars & Woorpacx. Charles Sal- 
keld, men’s mercer, Ludgate Hill, at the 


corner of Old Bailey. 
(Billhead, 1747). 
Sextant. See ApmrraL & SEXTANT, 


SHakespear’s Heap & Hawk. Robert 
Walker, bookseller, between the Savoy and 
Somerset House in the Strand. 1734-5. 

(Imprints). 


SHAKESPEAR’S MonuMENT. John Godwin, 
bookseller and stationer, opposite the New 
Church in the Strand. 77 

(Trade-card). 


Sueep’s Heap. Mr. Ponsonby, bookbinder, 
in Paul’s Churchyard. 1598. 
(Guildhall MSS. 256). 


SHEPHERD. Captain Crispe (no trade men- 
tioned), St. Mildred’s, Bread Street (Cheap- 
side). 1638. 

(‘Inhabitants of London in 1638 ’). 


Sure & Batt, John Thos. and Edwd. 
Divett, mercers, West Smithfield. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Sure & Brack Boy. Mr. Dickins, tobac- 
conist, Parkers Lane End, in Drury Lane. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


84 He was also trading in the Old Bailey. - 
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Sure & Brack Swan. Thomas Longman,®. 


bookseller, Paternoster Row. 1724-1755. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Suir & Crown. (1) George Gines, gold- 
smith, Grace-Church Street. 
(Daily Courant, 7 March, 1721). 
(2) Thomas Pewtress, oldsmith and 
banker, corner of Nag’s Head Court, Grace- 
church street. 1748-1754. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Handbook of London 


Bankers ’). 

Sure & Lams. John Rooke, woollen- 

draper, opposite the Bank in Threadneedle 
Street. 1752, 


(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v). 


& Lanruorn, or Sure Lanruorn. 
Thos. Beck & Son “‘ makes all sorts of tin 
wares,’”’ Pudding Lane, near the Monument. 


N.D, 
(Trade-card). 


Sure & John Fraser, gold- 
smith, opposite Castle Court in the Strand. 
N.D. 


(Trade-card). 


Sure & Pornt. Thomas Symons (no trade 
mentioned), Cornhill. 1699. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v). 


Sure & Ristne Sun. (No name given). A 
linen draper’s against the Middle Gate of 
Exeter Exchange in the Strand. 

; (Daily Advertiser, 9 Jan., 1750). 


Sure & Roya Pornt. John Tart, sold 
medicines, Cornhill. 


(Universal Intelligence, 31 Jan., 1706). 


Sure & Snears. Adam Stowerd, pawn- 
broker, in High Holborn. 
‘Daily Advertiser, 14 March, 1748). 


Sure & Sun. John Ellwood, hosier, in 
Lombard Street. 1751. 
(Trade-card). 


& Sharman’s Northampton- 
shire Shoe Warehouse, o ite Hick’s Hall, 
St. John’s Street. c. 1780, 

(Trade-card). 


SHorepitcn Cuurcu. John Childs, pawn- 
broker, in St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
(Daily Advertiser, 15 Oct., 1746). 


85 Successor to William Taylor, the pub- 
lisher of Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ in 1719. 


Sxuttie. See SHUTTLE, 
Suutrers. See GREEN SHUTTERS. 


Sitver Bart. Richard Beauvoir (or 
Beaver), jeweller, in Pall Mall. 1690-1703, 
(London Gazette, 23 Oct., 1690, and 

Postman, 7 Aug., 1703), 


Sttrver Cup. Mr. Jennings, goldsmith, 
Maiden Lane. 
(Weekly Journal, 26 April, 1718), 


Sitver Lion, Thomas Daniell, silversmith, 
opposite Goldsmiths’ Hall in Foster Lane, 
1773. 


(Trade-card). 


Srr Isaac Newron’s Heap & Two Parr or 
Gotpen SpectaLes. James Mann and James 
Ayscough, opticians, near the West End of 
St. Paul’s. 

(London Evening Post, 12 March, 1747). 


Sir Rosert John Cliff, printer 
to the Lottery Office, over against the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill. 

(Daily Journal, 24 Aug. 1726). 


Sisters. (1) Thomas and Pugh, linen 
drapers, between the Adelphi Buildings and 
Salisbury Street, No. 80 in the Strand. 

(Billhead, 1776). 

(2) Ashton and Dyson, linen drapers, 

No. 9, Strand, near Northumberland Street. 


1789. 
(Trade-card). 


Surpper. See ANGEL & SLIPPER; also 
& 


Smoke Jack. John Johnson, smith and 
bell-hanger, No. 25, Gutter Lane, opposite 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, 1797. 


(Trade-card). 

Snart. Fuller Bright, goldsmith, Tower 
Street. 

(Postman, 4 Jan., 1707). 

Snarz & Rine. Simon Bryon, goldsmith, 


Tower Street. 
(Advertisement, 1743). 


Sneezinc Cats. See Two SNEEZING Cats. 
SnurF See Lion & Snurr Rott. 


Snurrers. See Kine’s Arms & SNUFFERS. 
Also CaNDLESTICK & SNUFFERS. 


SNUFFING GENTLEMAN. See JESSAMINE 
Tree & SNUFFING GENTLEMAN, 
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Sourn Sea & Turee Nuns. New- 
land and Thirlwell, woollen drapers and 
salesmen, Monmouth Street. c. 1770. 


(Trade-card). 
SparrerpasH. See Boor & 


Speak1inc Trumpet. See KETTLE 
& SpeakinG TRUMPET. 


Desca, snuff dealer, New 
Street, Covent Garden. 
(Daily Advertiser, 5 Feb., 1731). 


Specractes. (1) James Mann, scientific 
instrument maker, in Butchers Hall Lane, 
near Christ Church, 

(London Gazette, 10 May, 1697). 

(2) Oliver Combs, optician, from Mr. Scar- 
lett, second house from Essex Street in the 
Strand, 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Nov., 1747). 


Spoere. Jonathan Sissons,86 mathematical 
instrument maker, the corner of Beaufort 
buildings in the Strand. 1730. 

(Trade-card). 


& Sunprat. John Browne, mathe- 
matical instrument maker, in the Great 
Minories, near Aldgate. 1671. 

(Trade-card). 


Spikes, See Green Door & 2 GOLDEN 


SPIKBs. 
_Sprre. See Goipen SPIRE. 


Spravep Eacue. Richard Field, printer, 
Great Wood Street. c. 1600-1624. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Srorrep Doc. (1) Thomas Gladwin, gold- 
smith, in Lombard Street. 1719. 
(Chaffers’ ‘Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 
(2) Edward Hopkins, coffin plate chaser, on 
Snow Hill. 1768. 
(Trade-card). 


Spreap Eacite & Crown. Matthew Gilli- 

flower, bookseller in Westminster Hall. 1687. 

(Imprint). 

Spreap Eacte & Mitre. William Clayton, 

deceased, on the top of St. Mary-at-Hill 
(Billingsgate), 

(Daily Post, 5 April, 1731). 

Sprinc Crock. (1) Samuel Barrow, clock- 

Brida in East Smithfield, near Hermitage 

ri 


(Postman, 31 July, 1705). 
% He is mentioned in Walpole’s letters. 


(2) James Bush, watchmaker, Great Tower 
treet. 

(Daily Advertiser, 2 April, 1731). 

(3) Richard Finch, watchmaker, Lombard 
treet. 

(Daily Advertiser, 21 July, 1744). 


Sprinc Crock & Crown, Pulford, 
goldsmith, at the corner of the Admiralty, 
near Whitehall. 

(London Gazette, 18 May, 1696). 


Squrre’s Heap. John “Yates, sold 
original Grand Elixir for Scurvy,” 
in Jewin Street, near Cripplegate. 1722. 

(Advertisement). 


AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued), 


HE HALL OF ST. DIONIS, BACK- 
CHURCH.—Note should be made of the 
demolition begun last month of the old Hall or 
vestry-room of St. Dionis, Backchurch, Lime 
Street. The Hall belonged to the church which 
was destroyed in 1879: it has for many years 
been used for parish and ward purposes and re- 
cently for mid-day lunch purposes and for a 
reading-room. The church was rebuilt in 
1674, and the tower added, by Wren, in 1684. 
The hall was not shown in Le Keux’s engrav- 
ing, which showed the south side of the 
church. It would be of interest to know the 
ultimate destination of the fittings and fur- 
niture and of the portrait of a rector which 
has been recently cleaned and put in order. 
The six remaining gravestones of citizens, 
including one of a Lord Mayor, recently re- 
paired by a Society, are still in the small 
yard through which the way to the Hall 
passed from Lime Street. I am informed this 
month that a new room is to be built (so I hope 
that all fittings will be carefully preserved) 
this is later information. 


W. H. QuaRRELL. 


FRENCH DOGS’ CEMETERY.—I learn 

from L’Intermédiaire of April 15 that 
there is a dogs’ cemetery ‘“‘dans l’ile des 
chiens, au pont de Clichy 4 Asniéres.”” It 
appears that one can buy postcards with pic- 
tures of the et “monuments ’’ there, 
some of which bear touching inscriptions. 
The cemetery was founded by Marguerite 
Durand. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


E BLACKBOARD.—I wonder if any of 

your readers can help me trace the his- 
tory of the blackboard? R. St. John Parry 
(who died in 1935) in his book ‘ Henry Jack- 
son, O.M.’ (Cambridge University Press, 
1926) mentions that he discovered that the 
blackboard was invented by Professor Pillans, 
of Edinburgh, and was first used by him when 
he was a master in the Edinburgh High 
School about a century ago. Henry Jackson 
ee by letter saying ‘‘ The Greeks used a 
white board but for the moment I forget what 
my proof is—probably you will remember ”’ 
(p. 61). 

I should welcome any information avail- 
able either concerning Professor Pillans’s 
invention or the Greek custom, Experiments 
I have carried out lately (‘ Improving the 
Blackboard,’ N.I.I.P. Report No. 7, 1938) 
indicate that for certain purposes dark letter- 
ing on a light-coloured board is preferable 
to the ordinary blackboard and white chalk. 


W. Dovuctias Seymour. 


WHEEL-TRACK GAUGES.—Owing to the 
deep ruts vehicles for use on unpaved 
roads have to be made to the same gauge or 
width between wheels. Standard Railway 
Gauge (4ft. 8hins. inside) is said to be the 
same as the gauge of the ruts in Pompeii. 
Is this true? Can anyone give me any 
information as to the gauges in use on farm- 
waggons of to-day (which in the Punjaub is 
Sft.), or on vehicles of the past either from 
ancient ruts or ancient chariots, if any? 


W. K. S. 


UNCH AND JUDY.—Will someone please 
tell my ignorance the French name for 
Judy? I have spent some days of modest re- 
search, and can find plenty of information 
about Punch, and Polichinelle, and Guignol, 
but not the lady’s actual name in France. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


““ DEAGLES (PRIMULA VERIS).—In 

Cambridgeshire the common cowslip and 
oxlip are invariably known as ‘‘ peagles’’ or 
In Culpeper’s ‘ Complete Her- 
bal’ the spelling is ‘‘ peagle,”’ but in Halli- 
well’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provin- 
cial Words ’ the spelling is “‘ paigle.”” What 
is the derivation of this word? 

P. D. M. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE.— Why is this English 
county now being included in Wales for 
census purposes? The Saxons built a Castle 
at Monmouth in the seventh century. In 
1065 Harold conquered the whole district be. 
tween Usk and Wye: the Normans conquered 
the rest of Gwent (Monmouthshire) in the 
next twenty years, and it remained in the 
possession of the Earls of Clare and Here 
ford for many centuries. There were twenty- 
five Norman castles in Monmouthshire. The 
Marcher lordships were abolished by Henry 
VIII, and formed into a shire with Mon- 
mouth as shire-town, the boundaries of the 
county being fixed by Parliament in 1542. It 
has thus been an English county, in part and 
then in whole, for from 1,000 to 800 years. 


B. B. E. 


VIII-CENTURY INNS IN MAYFAIR.— 
Gathering materials for the history of a 
masonic lodge, I am at a loss in locating the 
approximate sites of certain inns which 
existed in Mayfair in the eighteenth century. 
Occupations were not entered in rate-books 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and shops or houses can only be identified by 
the names of their tenants; these I have been 
unable to ascertain. The inns were: The 
Running Horse, Piccadilly; the General 
Fitzwilliam; Ye Nytts (?) Head; the Brick- 
layer’s Arms. 
I should also like to know the sites of 
Lloyd’s coffee-house, Oxford Street, and the 
Globe, Titchfield Street, Marylebone. 


T. BLaNcHARD SELLORs. 


TH-BRUSHES AND TOOTH-BRUSH 

DISHES.—Is there any earlier date for 
the tooth-brush than that mentioned in the 
Periodical (Oxford University Press, Feb 
ruary, 1939), p. 19, in which it is stated from 
the ‘O.E.D.’ that ‘‘ teeth-brushes ’’ were 
new Paris luxury in 1651? 

A few days ago, I made a hurried visit to 
our local library, and all I was able to note 
in the ‘ O.E.D.’ under ‘ tooth-brush ’ was “a 
small brush with a long handle used for clean- 
ing the teeth, 1651.” 

In Mr. Arthur Bryant’s wonderful books on 
Samuel Pepys, I noted that when Pepys was 
preparing for his voyage in 1683 (Vol. ij, 
394) he took with him ‘‘ teeth water,’’ show- 
ing that a brush must have then been usual 
in good society. 

On p. 20 of the above Periodical 

Mr. Robert Addis, who claims that his firm 
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is the largest toothbrush manufacturing enter- 

rise in the British Empire, asserts that tooth- 
frashes, as we know them now, were first made 
by William Addis, of Clerkenwell, in the year 
1870. 

I do not remember that the brushes of years 
ago were other than long ones; now, they are 
of all sizes and shapes; at my time of life, I 
prefer a 44-inch “ tom thumb.” 

I know that long brushes were in use when 
I went to my first boarding-school in 1870, and 
my eldest living sister, who (D.V.) will be 
ninety-two in May, in a reply to my inquiry 
as to tooth-brushes and their sizes, wrote ‘‘ I 
cannot call to mind when we started them— 
but when at school at Malvern, 1863 and 4, 
I feel sure we used them.’’ This was an ex- 
pensive finishing school.’’ 

The old tooth-brush dishes, with lids, were 
in my very youngest days on every wash-stand 
in my late father’s house; a double stand 
having two dishes, These always had two 
ribs, on which the brush or brushes rested, and 
were in the house in 1859. 

In recent years these dishes seem to have 
gone out of use, and vases are provided 
instead, which I think render the brushes 
more septic. 

Before we went to live abroad, in 1909, I 
had several early dishes with lids, and now 
I have only two. One has beneath it 
“Etruscan Figures—W.C. & Co. 204.” It 
is 7 inches long by 2} inches wide—inside. 
The other is probably older, and may be Coal- 
port ; it is of similar size. The lid has an edg- 
ing of various flowers and leaves, with the like 
round the dish, 

William Copeland, the manufacturer of 
porcelain at Stoke-on-Trent, was born in 1797, 
and died in 1868, so that my long Etruscan 
pattern dish may be an early make—with its 
probable Flaxman figures, 


Hersert SouTHaM. 


E LORDS GARDNER.—Did these Irish 
and English titles descend in the female 
line as well as in the male line and are they 
now extinct or only in abeyance? Any par- 
ticulars of the geneal of this family, 
before and after they held the baronies, and 
with details as full as possible concerning 
direct and collateral descents would be wel- 
comed. Do any descendants at all now exist 
with claim to these peerages, to the coat-of- 
arms, or to any membership of the family ? 
It has been stated one Dean Gardner was 
of Norwich some centuries ago and that 

he used or possessed the family arms. Is this 


so, and is anything known of him, of his 
ancestry and descendants ? 


Ronatp A. Martineau Drxon or THEARNE. 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley, East Yorkshire, 


UCIAN AND WART CURERS. — The 

following two sentences appear in Brand’s 

well-known ‘Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain,’ 1870, iii. 241: 

For warts, says Sir Thomas Browne, “ We 
rub our Hands before the Moon, and commit 
any maculated part to the touch of the Dead. 
Old Women were always famous for curing 
warts; they were so in Lucian’s time. 

The first sentence is to be found in ‘ Pseu- 
dodoxia Epidemica,’ bk. v., chapt. 23, § 9 
of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s edition, but I have 
not been able to find the second in this or an 
other edition, and would be glad to know whic 
one contains it, 

I am, however, more anxious to learn in 
which of his works Lucian alludes to old 
women who were famous for curing warts. 


J. D. Rotteston, M.D. 


VioLeTs AND NAPOLEON. — I have a 

curious painting or print of a bunch of 
violets, and among them are concealed the 
heads of Napoleon, his wife and child. Are 


these rare ? 
E. E, Cope. 


PANISH HUGOS IN ENGLAND. — The 
Rev. George Hennessy, in Novum 
Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Lon- 
dinense . . . ’ London, 1898, p. xciv. of the 
notes, states that the well-known antiquary, 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 
F.L.S. (1820-1876—see the ‘ D.N.B.’), ‘‘ was 
of Spanish extraction.” Where did Hen- 
nessy find his authority for this assertion? I 
presume that he means to say that the anti- 
quary’s direct male progenitors had come from 
Spain to England. 

Hennessy’s statement is the more surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that Thomas Hugo is 
stated, once in the Annual Register and once 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ to have descended from 
Huguenot refugees from France. I have dealt 
with that proposition in these columns in 
1929, s.v. ‘ The Hugos no Huguenots,’ and so 
far no evidence has — to shake my 
main contention that the antiquary pretty 
certainly came of a family settled in Cornwall 
before the Reformation. 

That Thomas Hugo can be so near his own 
time contradictorily described as of French 
and of Spanish descent, suggests very strongly 
that there is nothing behind this idea of 
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foreign descent, but a prejudice that Hugo 
is a foreign surname. But surely serious 
genealogists will recollect that Hugo was the 
very familiar Latin and Norman-French 
form of the widespread Christian name Hugh, 
particularly common in England. ‘‘ Hugo” 
would not strike a Cornishman as foreign, 
since so many other Cornish surnames end in 
o. It happens also that Hugo signifies “‘ a 
cave’’ in Cornwall, where the Hugos more 
especially abound, so that we have two pos- 
sible alternatives in fixing on the precise 
origin of Thomas Hugo’s surname. As I 
never find a Cornish Hugo called ‘‘ de Hugo ”’ 
or ‘‘ del Hugo” or ‘‘ de la Hugo,”’ I incline 
to the belief that the surname comes from the 
Christian name. I may add that so far the 
surname Hugo appears earlier in London, 
Surrey (or Suffolk), Hampshire and Devon- 
shire, than in Cornwall, whence it has been 
suggested that most, if not all, of the Corn- 
ish Hugos were originally settled in some 
other county. If that be so, their surname 
is almost certainly from a patriarch named 
Hugh. 

As to the Spanish theory, no one but Hen- 
nessy has ever held it, so far as I know. I 
allow that ‘‘ Hugo ”’ is the Spanish for Hugh 
but it is also the German, Norwegian and 
Danish form of the name, 

That Hennessy can have had no exact 
knowledge of Thomas Hugo’s parentage is 
proved by his statement that he was the son 
of “the Rev. John Hugo, V. of Exminster, 
Devon.’’ Thomas Hugo was in fact son of 
Charles Hugo, a medical man, and John 
Philip Hugo, Vicar of Exminster, sometime 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford (see, inter 
alia, ‘ Alumni Oxon.’), appears to have been 
second-cousin to Thomas. 

Thomas Hugo was a member of the Genea- 
logical Society of Great Britain, according to 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but I have never found any 
evidence of his having made any researches 
as to his own pedigree. 

As there are several reasons for believ- 
ing that my own line, the Hugos of St. Feock, 
in Cornwall, and that of the antiquary derive 
from the same source. I am anxious to learn 
whether Hennessy had any serious grounds 
for alleging that the antiquary was of 


Spanish descent. 
F. H. M. Hueco. 


Maidstone. 
ALLAD WANTED.—Could anyone inform 
me if a ballad exists of which the first line 
is “To shorten winter’s sadness”, and if it 
does whereabouts it can be found? — 


Replies. 


DRAYTON AND ‘ EDWARD III.’ 
(clxxvi. 258). 


R. W. H. Crunvetx in his article at the 
reference points out some parallels be- 
tween Drayton’s ‘Englands Heroical Epistles’ 
and the play, and suggests that the anony- 
mous en may be Drayton himself. Other 
parallels might be added; the comparison of 
the Countess of Salisbury to the sun (‘ Epistle 
of Edward,’ 41-4) is found in the play, fr i, 
155-165, II. ii. 69-73; the line 
I then excus’d what erst the Scot had done, 
(‘ Epistle,’ 149)! 
recalls 
I cannot blame the Scots that did besiege her 
(‘ Edward IIT’ IT. i. 4); 
and the conceit in the ‘ Epistle of Alice’ 
(71-78), to the effect that a king who can 
conquer others must conquer himself, is also 
in the play (II. ii. 95-7). The last, how- 
ever, is in the source common to both play 
and m, Painter’s ‘Palace of Pleasure’ 
(see the edition of Hamish Miles, vol. ii., p. 
79). But one difference between the 
and the play is striking. The wooer in beap 
ton’s ‘ Epistles’ is Edward the Black Prince, 
not Edward I1I; Drayton explains in a note 
(pp. 180-1) his reasons for preferring this 
version, which he could also find defended in 
Painter’s introduction,2 though not in 
Painter’s actual narrative. I do not myself 
feel it probable that one author would pro- 
duce two versions of a story which differed in 
this radical particular. And I do not con- 
sider that the dang in themselves prove 
more than that Drayton knew the anonymous 
play. On the basis of parallels, it would be 
possible to contend that he was the author 
of Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II,’ of the anonymous 
‘Thomas Lord Cromwell,’ and of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ Henry VI ’; indeed, an attempt was 
made to prove the last by Dr. Else von Schau- 
bert, who was ably answered by Dr. I. Gour- 
vitch (‘N. and Q.’ cli.), Incidentally I 
doubt if there are sufficient — for Mr. 
CRUNDELL’s statement that Drayton was “9% 


1 I quote from Vol. ii of Hebel’s edition. 
CrunpELL’s quotations are not, apparently, 
rom this text, judging from the readings m 
the passage quoted ante p. 259.) 

2 In the forthcoming fifth volume of the 
‘ Works ’ I deal with the somewhat complica 
development of the story in Drayton’s sources. 
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closely connected with Shakespeare that he 
might have seen his work in manuscript.”’ 

The date of ‘Edward III’ (before 
December, 1595) is, I think, rather against 
Drayton’s authorship; nevertheless, I agree 
with Mr. CruNDELL that the style of the play 
is more like Drayton’s than is that of any 
other chronicle history. But I should like to 
suggest that it is and always will be 
extremely difficult to detect the hand of a non- 
dramatic poet in a play—even a play that 
is more lyrical than dramatic. (The sole sur- 
vivor of Drayton’s dramatic collaboration, 
‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ is not helpful ; he had 
three partners in its authorship and it is 
impossible to ascertain the extent and nature 
of his share). 

The Agincourt song in ‘ Edward IV ’ (called 
there a ‘‘three-mans song’’) is almost cer- 
tainly a verse of a popular ballad, known to 
Drayton among others and recalled in the 
verse-form of his ‘ Ballad of Agincourt.’ (See 
‘Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript,’ ed. Hales 
and Furnivall, vol. ii., A p. 595). 

The parallel with the ‘ Battaile of Agin- 
court’ to which Mr. CrunDELL draws atten- 
tion, is an interesting one, and I think there 
is no doubt that Drayton is here recalling 
the play, since none of the chronicles men- 
tions such omens, 

KatHLEEN TILLOTSON. 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS (elxxvi. 278). — 
The following is taken from pages 
omitted on account of lack of space from the 
humously published ‘ Memories of W. H. 
elm’ (Richards, 1937). sd 
“Tn the ‘ late seventies’ . . . I was living for 
a time as a pupil of a relation... in an ancient 
Cathedral City which in those days numbered 
amongst its residential Canons two or three 
characters who would certainly have figured in 
Trollope’s ‘ Barchester ’ series if they had come 
his way when he was writing those admirable 
novels. One of these worthies, although exceed- 
ingly learned, was decidedly absent-minded, as 
ipod very learned people are apt to be. Ona 
Friday afternoon he, being a widower of long- 
standing, called on an attractive widow . .. 
and after a brief conversational approach, 
asked her to marry him. As is so often the 
case with another sort of question elsewhere, 
her answer was ‘in the negative.’ On the fol- 
lowing Friday the Canon again called on the 
widow, and, again after a few conversational 
exchanges, asked her to be his wife. ‘ Really, 
Canon—,’ she replied, ‘ it is only a week since 
I told you quite definitely that, although I 
tly respect you, I could never marry you.’ 
© her astonishment her visitor took out his 
note-hook and, after a glance at it, said: ‘TI 
must indeed apologise. I forgot to scratch out 
My Memorandum.’ 


“* It was this same Canon who was visited . . . 
by the son of one of his College chums who had 

m dead for some years, It was a great if 
melancholy pleasure to him to hear of the 
happy country life in which his former com- 
panion had poe his latter days. ‘ But tell 
me,’ asked the Canon, when the younger man 
= in his filial reminiscences, ‘did my 
ear old friend ever marry? ’” 


E. H. Vis1ax. 


Two persons in this way have provided 
material for well-known literature. George 
Dyer in the open light of day walked right 
into the New River. The incident led to 
Lamb’s essay ‘ Amicus Redivivus,’ the germ 
of which may be seen in a letter to Sarah 
Hazlitt. It must, however, be admitted that 
at this time Dyer had been going blind for 
some years. Several other instances of what 
Lamb calls his ‘‘ phrenesis ’’ are known. 

George Thomson, who was installed as a 
tutor at Abbotsford for several years, was 
licensed as a preacher, but never became more 
than a probationer, and “‘lived,’’ says Mr. 
W. S. Crockett in ‘ The Scott Originals,’ ‘“ in 
a condition of chronic absentmindedness.”’ 
His mind wandered when he was preaching. 
Once he fancied himself a general on horse- 
back meeting a woman with a basketful of 
eggs who made his horse shy and unseated 
him. This stopped his preaching and he ex- 
claimed, ‘“ There is a grand army officer 
thrown by an old woman selling eggs.’’ Once 
he was invited to dine with Lord Somerville 
and went to a roadman’s cottage instead in 
evening dress, bowing and shaking hands 
under the impression that he was in his Lord- 
ship’s mansion. There is no doubt that this 
eccentric lent a great deal to the character of 
Dominie Sampson in ‘ Guy Mannering.’ 

Johnson was capable, like Socrates, of 
standing absorbed for a long while in the 
street without moving, and Boswell, year 
1781, notes the following incident: 

Mr. Langton saw him one day, in a fit of 
absence, by a sudden start, drive the load off 
and walk forward briskly, 
without being conscious of what he had done. 
The porter was very angry, but stood still, and 
eyed the huge figure with much earnestness, till 
he was satisfied that his wisest course was to 
be quiet and take up his burthen again. 

In No. 77 of the Spectator Budgell has a 
pleasant paper on absentmindedness. He 
begins with Will Honeycomb throwing his 
watch into the Thames and putting in his 
fob a pebble he had picked up. This is 


adapted from the Caractéres of La Bruyére 
without acknowledgment, though later the 
oddities of Menalcas occupy a long paragraph 
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quoted and named as his. Menalcas is said 
to have been modelled on a brother of the Duc 
de Villars. Budgell distinguishes the man who 
is absent as thinking of something else from 
one who is absent as thinking of nothing at 
all, and dismisses the latter as too innocent a 
creature to be noticed. He then divides dis- 
tractions of the mind into three sections, as 
caused by absorption in some particular 
science, or in some violent passion ‘‘ which 
ties the Mind to some distant Object,’’ or by 
a vivacity and fickleness which raises infinite 
ideas without allowing the mind to rest on 
any of them. W.J. 


Lovers are celebrated for absent minds, 
especially when they are in the advanced state 
which approximates to trance. Then the 
loved one’s name comes up impertinently 
where it has no business. A neat example of 
this was invented by O. Henry in the story 
called ‘ Love & la Carte ’ which appears in the 
collection known as ‘The Four Million.’ 
Sarah was shedding tears over the menu cards 
she was typing for the Home Restaurant in 
New York. She had no news of her lover, as 
her letter did not reach him, and she had 
changed her address. But he got hold of her 
again when he dropped into that restaurant 
and looked for some kind of greens on the 
menu. Between the red cabbage and the 
stuffed green peppers was the item: 

Dearest Walter, with hard-boiled egg. 


IGnoto. 


KS ON CIPHERS (clxxvi. 262, 

304).—I have a copy of the first book in 
Mr. Suvutman’s list. Other copies are in the 
Bodleian (wanting the title-page) ; Cambridge 
University Library; Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; and Chetham’s Library, Manchester 
(with the inscription, “‘ A present from y* 
Ingenious Author, October y® 8.68. Samuel 
Cromleholme ’’). The full title is as follows: 


Rarities: or, The incomparable Curiosities 
in Secret Writing, Both aswel by Waters as 
Cyphers, explained and made familiar to the 
meanest Capacity. By which Ministers of State 
may manage the Intrigues of Court and grand 
Concerns of Princes, the Ladies communicate 
their Amours, and every ordinary person 
(onely capable of legible Writing) may order 
his private affairs with all imaginable safety 
and secrecy. Publish’d to promote the Publick 
to delight the Ingenious, and encourage the 
TIndustrious, by G. B. Gent. London: Printed 


by J. G. for Nath. Brook, at the Angel in Corn- 
hill. 1665. 


The contents consist of an address ‘‘ To the 
Reader’ signed ‘‘ Thy more useful Friend 


G.B.,’’ followed by twenty pages of text and 
a leaf listing fifteen books sold by Nath, 
Brook, There is no indication of the full name 
of G. B., who writes: 


I think it fit to acquaint thee that several 
Cyphers and other Papers of Secret Writing 
which were many years since plunder’d from 
the Author of the following Tracts, came 
shortly after to my hands, and have lain long 
by me to little purpose; for notwithstanding 
his Publication of the following Discourse 
thereof, my great pains to make some progress 
therein came to nothing untill he in his second 
Edition gave the Learner Directions how to 
proceed: Since then have made out his 
methods, and thereby understand his ingenious 
Contrivements of the Alphabets, and how he 
thereby Cyphers and Decyphers secret Con- 
cernments ... 

_ The reference seems to be to the second edi- 
tion of Noah Bridges’ ‘ Stenography and 
Cryptography,’ of which I have been unable 
to locate a copy, but which is described as 
follows in Kennett’s ‘ Register and Chronicle,’ 
1728, i. 655, under date March, 1662: 

Stenography and Cryptography. The Arts of 
Short and Secret Writing. The second Edition 
enlarged, with a familiar Method teaching how 
to Cypher and Decypher all private Transac- 
tions: Wherein are inserted the Keys by which 
the Lines of Text-writing affixed to those 
Cyphers are folded and unfolded. Invented and 
published by Mr. Noah Bridges. London, sold 
by Andrew Crook, 1662. 

The first edition of Bridges’ ‘ Stenographie 
and Crytographie,’ 1659, is bound up with 
some copies of ‘ Rarities,’ 1665. Bridges was 
living in 1665, and G. B. was perhaps another 
member of the family, 

‘ The Compleat Ambassador,’ by Sir Dudley 
Digges, London, 1655, is in the British 
Museum Library. 

‘ Wit’s Interpreter ’ is No. 12 in the list of 
“Books worth buying, sold by Nath. Brook 
at the Angel in Cornhill,’’ appended to 
Rarities,’ 1665. It is there described as fol- 
ows: 

Wits Interpreter, the English Parnassus, or 
a sure Guide to those admirable accomplish- 
ments that complete our English Gentry in the 
most acceptable qualifications of discourse or 
writing: by J.C. oct. large. 


W. J. 


Geneva. 


Among those mentioned at the reference, 
‘The Compleat Ambassador,’ 1655, is ofter 
met with and should be in many libraries. 
I have a copy myself and some time ago I 
asked in ‘N, and Q.’ whether the significa- 
tion of the cipher characters in some of the 
recorded despatches was known, and where the 
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information could be obtained. I have had 
no reply, and if your correspondent can throw 
any light on the matter I should be grateful. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


BUILDING -STONE RUINS 
(clxxvi. 262, 303).—In the accounts kept 
by Thomas Busshe of the building of Sand- 
ate Castle, stone was brought to Sandgate 
rom the lately dismantled priories of St. 
Radegund, Horton, and Christ Church, Can- 
terbury; in the ledger it is called ‘‘ cane 
stone,’ that is, Caen stone. The total 
number of loads thus obtained—the load being 
reckoned as a ton weight—was 459, of which 
more than half, viz., 237, came from St. Rade- 
gund’s, ninety from Horton, thirty-two from 
Canterbury, thirty-three from Hythe, fifty- 
seven from places in the neighbourhood, and 
ten came by sea from Sandwich. 

At St. Radegund’s, ‘“‘ the farmer ”’ received 
for the stone 8d. a load; at Horton nothing 
was paid; at Canterbury the Prior of Christ 
Church twice received 4s, 8d. a ton, and 
afterwards ‘‘ Mr. Byngham”’ had 3s., but it 
is not said that the stone came from the same 
site; Michael Carver, of Hythe, was paid 5s. 
a ton for stone delivered at the Castle. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


A very narrow ridge on the road which runs 
from Twyford-Wargrave and Henley is said 
to have been made of stones from Reading 
A 


bbey, 
E. C. 


()XFORDSHIRE BELLS (clxxvi. 244, 283, 

302).—At Cropredy, on the right bank of 
the upper part of the Cherwell, Roger Lupton, 
the Vicar, left in 1512 certain moneys for the 
daily tolling of an Ave bell at 6 a.m., noon, 
and 4 p.m. (Walters, ‘ Church Bells of Eng- 
land,’ 1912, p. 143). 

W. W. Gut. 


p® OUR ANCESTORS WASH? (elxxvi. 
207, 249, 263).—In the earliest historic 
age it was natural for the lusty young: North- 
ern male to command (‘ Kalevala,’ Runo 
xxvi., ll. 32-4): 
... the bathroom set in order, 

That a man may wash and cleanse him, 

And adorn him like a hero. 

We see, too, with the eyes of Tacitus (Ger- 

mania), the ancestors of the first Anglo- 
Saxons : , 
, On waking from sleep . . . they wash, usually 
lm warm water, since winter bulks so large in 
their lives; after washing, they take a meal, 
seated apart, each at his own table. 


Such cleanliness is as natural to our pre- 
sent generation, which has fuller leisure, 
ampler scope, and better provision than had 
those of the centuries from the feudal age to 
that of cheap and unstinted house water. 

Looking at those centuries, two broad facts 
are seen to emerge. First: countryfolk could 
be cleaner than townsfolk, since their pro- 
geny had easy access to running water and all 
had freer facilities for domestic ablutions. 
Second: when there were but two urban 
classes, these were, as Marlowe called them, 
‘Clean and vncleane, the gentle and the 
clowne.”’ 

Soldiers, sailors, and rovers were classes 
apart. The common soldiers, drafted to 
European theatres of war, were a foul lot, it 
is safe to assume. The heroes of Agincourt 
tend to be transfigured in retrospect, because. 
so well ped cesar and so dogged, though no 
doubt they were recruited largely from some- 
thing comparable to a slum class; for Marl- 
borough in his day, and Wellington in his, 
confessed to leading armies composed of ‘‘ the 
scum of men,’’ though Marlborough took 
credit for inculcating into his poor fellows 
habits of cleanliness, whilst Wellington 
thought his past redemption when adding 
‘enlisted for Drink.’’ Again, the seafarin 
class must have been ingrainedly dirty, an 
I remember reading in a book of about the 
time of Fynes Moryson that some Turks saw 
an English sailor fall overboard and showed 
their contempt for imputed English grubbi- 
ness by shouting: “ Now will Allah clean 
the dirt from off you!’ 

As best they might, a new middle class took 
their cue from the quality. Himself unapt 
by age and inescapable inferiority, Maister 
Touchstone execrates, in the person of his ap- 
prentice, Francis Quicksilver, the wu 
ing impudence of the oncoming generation 
(‘ Eastward Hoe ’): 

... and when he had 2. yeare to serue, kept 
his whore, & his hunting Nag, ... had his 
changable trunks of Apparel, standing at 


liuery, with his Mare, his Chest of perfumed 
Linnen, and his Bathing Tubbs. 


Chaucer said that a man should be 

Gentill of port, and loving cleanlinesse, 

This is the thing, that liketh thy maistresse. 

That decent cleanliness was ever esteemed 
a Christian virtue was affirmed by Bacon. 

Genial hosts greet guests, in the plays, and 
cater handsomely for their requirements in 
food and drink. The guests are always 


assured of clean sheets, which suggests a be- 
Indeed, 


lief in a tolerable bodily condition. 
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throughout English literature is to be 
observed so pleasurable an anticipation of 
contact with fair linen as to indicate rela- 
tive cleanliness of person. Again, when 
Fynes Moryson tells us that, at an inn, “a 
man cannot more freely command at home 
in his own house,’’ we may take it that an 
inn’s servants were as dutiful as were London 
apprentices to their masters, and Stow tells 
us that these were wont to serve their masters’ 
houses with water, fetched either from the 
Thames or the common conduits. 

Yet, for all but countryfolk who ‘ swink 
and sweat’ within sight of river and stream 
and seashore, and the betters they served, 
fully satisfactory daily ablutions were out of 
the question, save for the wealthy and the 
juveniles. 

‘The popular almanacs of 1571-1611 advised 
that ‘‘ the rivers are best to bath in’’ dur- 
ing summer. They favour caution in some 
other months. For January they say ‘‘avoid 
all bathes most carefully’’; for February, 
‘* bleede not nor bath . . . except upon neces- 
sitie.’’ 

Besides the respect for fair linen and its 
implication, there is noteworthy through the 
centuries an aversion from what is frankly 
called ‘‘ stink.’’ Nor is this a class aversion. 
It enters into common lore. ‘‘ What serves 
dirt for if it do not stink?’’ is a barbed pro- 
verb. ‘‘ There’s not a nose among twenty 
but can smell him that’s stinking ”’ (‘ Lear,’ 
Il. iv.). Dirt and stink go together, and 
there was never a time when the most humble 
man or woman was not indignant at being 
‘treated like dirt.”” And a Moll Flanders 
draws the line at an ill odour. Doll, in 
‘ Northward Hoe’ (III. i.) abhors “‘ sweaty 
linen.’’ 

Malet says of the course of custom in 
France: 

Hommes et femmes si élégants usaient & pro- 
fusion des parfums. L’emploi en était rendu a 
peu pres indispensable par la malpropreté de 
tous. Tandis qu’au Moyen Age et jusq’au milieu 
du seizieme siécle, l’usage du bain une fois par 
semaine était général; tandis que sous Philippe 
le Bel, il y avait & Paris, en 1292, vingt-six 
établissements de bains, dans le Paris trois fois 
= peuplé, de Louis XIV, on en comptait 

eux. Les “ lois de la galanterie francaise,” le 
code des belles maniéres, donnait alors les con- 
seils suivants: “ L’on peut aller quelquefois 
chez les baigneurs pour avoir le corps net et 
tous les jours l’on prendra la peine de se laver 
les mains, avec le pain d’amandes—le savon. II 
faut aussi se faire laver le visage presqu’aussi 
souvent.” C’est & peu prés ainsi qu’en usait 
Louis XIV, lequel prit un bain dans toute sa 
vie (1665), et l’on n’a rien exagéré quand on a 


de l’eau froide. 


Differences in the conditions in France and 
England are apparent. Fuller, in 1711, said 
that ‘‘a warm bath is supposed . . . to be 
a kind of last resort.’ 

Always, it may be believed, there was a 
large urban subnormal class. We remember 
Wolsey and his pomander. We see Fielding 
in “a Croud at a Shew, jostling to get by 
them, holding my Nose with one Hand, and 
defending my Pockets with the other.’’ And 
Cowper recoils from the unsavoury 
throng ’’ (‘ The Task,’ Book iv.). 

The sunlit Thames must have kept genera- 
tions of young Cockneys clean for weeks at 
a stretch; for, hailing it, exiled Herrick, 
mindful of his ’prentice years (1608-14), 
lamented that he could no longer 

. . . in the summer’s sweet evenings go, 

To bathe in thee, as thousand others do. 

As to bathing at Scarborough, to which 
Mrs. Rapice referred, the engraving of 
‘Scarborough in 1735,’ after the painting 
by J. Setterington, is of interest, in that it 
shows but one machine yet many bathers, all 
innocent of costume. 

Gray’s attitude towards sea-bathing may 
be remarked on. Writing from Southamp- 
ton in October, 1764, he mentions the sea and 
is quick to add: 
not that I... bathed in it, as the common 
people do: no! I only walk’d by it & look’d 
upon it. 

Crabb (‘ The Borough,’ 1810) writes of the 
ordinary diversions of a seaside resort, includ. 
ing the bathing from machines, available for 
visitors occupying “superior rooms,’ and 
says of ‘‘ the needy-vain’’ from ‘‘ lodgings 
snug and small’’: 

~~ them are cheap amusements: they may 

sli 

Be. ad the town and take a private dip; 

When they may urge that, to be safe they 


dit du dix-septiéme siécle qu’il eut “ Vhorreur 


mean, 

They’ve heard there’s danger in a light 

machine. 

Wordsworth lived to see his peers deign to 
undress on the beach! Writing from Douglas 
in 1833, he says: 

I could not learn that there are beg 
Machines anywhere but at Douglas—but bot 
at Peel and Castleton gentlemen may bathe 
conveniently on the shore. 

Often the untitled nobility and petty gen 
had to be content with a toilet less thoroug 
than that of their menials, it may be su 
posed. Whilst, for instance, a Mr. Pick- 
wick was dabbing at himself in a poky room, 
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a Sam Weller would be stripped to the waist 
above a bucket in an inn yard. Common all 
over the country was the habit of cottagers 
washing outside the back-door so stripped and, 
on occasion, having buckets of pump or well 
water poured over their entire bodies. In 
winter the upper-part wash was easily to be 
had in a stone-floored kitchen or scullery. 
(This localisation of the act of washing per- 
sists among descendants of persons of this 
order, who now make use of the kitchen sink 
in lieu of bucket), To this summary 

rocedure those blest with a higher stan- 
vad of living could not ‘‘ bring ’’ themselves, 
any more than Gray could persuade himself 
to lower his dignity by taking to the sea, “‘ as 
the common people do.”’ 

By 1838, provisions for household ablutions 
were systematised so well that Mrs, William 
Parkes, in her ‘ Domestic Duties; or, Instruc- 
tions for Young Married Ladies,’ has a 
“Table of the Temperatures of Baths,’’ 
natural and also artificial (tepid, hot, and 
vapour) and definitions of a bath, a half bath, 
and a hand bath. She gives directions, too, 
for cold baths, both general and “ partial.’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


It may be worth adding that Marjorie 
Quennell in her ‘History of Everyday 
Things,’ vol. i., pp. 76-77, gives a plan of the 
English manor house in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which shows that the ‘‘ washing and 
lavatory accommodation ’’ was almost equal 
in area to that of the kitchen. She says that 
‘Baths began to be used in the time of 
Edward I, and are supposed to have been 
introduced by his Spanish wife, Eleanor of 
Castile.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


E DEATH OF HENRY IRETON 

(clxxvi. 287).—The reviewer of my 
‘Cromwell’s Latter End’ suggests that it is 
uncertain whether Henry Ireton died of the 
plague at Limerick. Apart from the contem- 
porary documentary evidence which I have 
noted, there is Heath’s Chronicle (compiled 
largely from contemporary sources), Ludlow’s 
mention of ‘‘ the contagion,’’ Evelyn’s definite 
statement, and an Irish historian of the 
eighteenth century says: 

Ireton having distributed his army into 
winter quarters, in a few days was seized with 
the plague at Limerick, where he died. 
(‘History of the Rebellion or Civil War in Ire- 
land,’ by Dr. Fred Warner, London, 1767). 


Both Godwin and Firth accept the evidence 
that he died of the plague, and the fact that 
this awful visitation is sometimes alluded to 
under the euphemisms “‘ the sickness,’’ ‘‘ con- 
tagious fever,”’ and the like, does not alter its 
character. Both the surrounding circum- 
stances and the suddenness of his death nega- 
tive any suggestion that he died of some other 


ailment. 
F. J. Varwey. 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS AND PUBLICITY 


(clxxvi. 279).—The medallion was issued 
to commemorate the performance at Drury 
Lane in 1888 of the tercentenary play ‘‘ The 
Armada, A Romance of 1588 in five acts by 
Henry Hamilton and Augustus Harris.”’ It 
was said to have been one of the most success- 
ful of Drury Lane productions. I remember 
the deep impression it made upon my boyish 
imagination. The main plot owed something 
to Kingsley’s ‘ Weetward Ho,’ such as an 
English girl carried off by a Spanish grandee, 
imprisoned in his castle, brought before the 
Inquisition and about to be burnt when she 
is rescued from the stake by her lover and a 
band of gallant English sailors. The play in- 
cluded a tableau of Seymour Lucas’s picture 
of ‘The Game of Bowls on Westward Hoe.’ 
After the sea-fight scene with the fire-ships 
the theatre was full of smoke and the smell of 


gunpowder. Another scene was Queen Eliza- 
beth’s thanksgiving procession to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. A description of the play 


will be found in the Atheneum for 29 Sept., 
1888. 
G. H. War.ow. 


A CURIOUS TOAST (clxxvi. 278).—The 
Jacobites drank to James III (i.e., the 
Old Pretender) ; Louis XIV, and Philip V. 


GRIFFITHS. 


NDERCLOTHING (clxxvi. 246, 284). — 
Your correspondent will find a great deal 
of information on women’s underclothing in 
Dr. C. W. Cunnington’s ‘ English Women’s 
Clothing in the Nineteenth Century ’ (1937, 
Faber and Faber, £3 3s.). Another book 
which might be found useful is translated 
from the French of Gertrude Aretz by James 
Laver, and entitled ‘The Elegant Woman’ 
(1932, Harrap, 18s.). oa 


HE FLAG HAULED DOWN AT NIGHT 
(clxxvi, 226, 267).—This is the usual cus- 
tom in the U.S.A. 


T. O. M. 
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The Library. 


Modes of Thought. By Alfred North White- 
head. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 


I‘ the first of the three lectures grouped 
under the title ‘ Activity’ the lecturer 
suggests ‘as fundamental characterisations 
of our experience, three principles of division 
expressed by the three pairs of opposites— 
Clarity and Vagueness, Order and Disorder, 
The Good and The Bad.” Although the rela- 
tion of Order to The Good, and the relation 
of mathematics to-the notion of Order is 
taken here as the main topic, its interest is in 
fact subordinate to that of the first pair of 
opposites, Clarity and Vagueness. Clarity 
refers us back to sense-impressions, to clearly 
defined detail. Much philosophy—Hume is 
here a founder and representative—has been 
grounded on the assumption that because 
sense-impressions are definite they are there- 
fore fundamental. A main line of the argu- 
ment goes to show that sense-impressions are 
disjointed, and in themselves superficial ele- 
ments in human life. Moreover, if clarity 
and distinctness in these are in truth funda- 
mental, many animals should excel the human 
race. The fundamental reaction of the human 
being to the environment is one not condi- 
tioned by the senses, nor characterised by 
distinctness ; on the contrary it is a response 
made to and in vagueness. That to which the 
response is made, dimly apprehended and in 
the background of the Any is the invariable 
and the necessary, Here we soon find our- 
selves facing the problems of change and per- 
manence. For these we are prepared by the 
first three lectures, on Importance, Expres- 
sion and Understanding respectively, which 
are spore under the heading ‘ Creative 
Impulse.’ The first reviews broadly the pro- 
gress of thought, noting, with the attention 
now paid to history, the tendency to make 
history conform to the present outlook of 
physical science which makes all that happens 
mere sequence. But 
Importance limited to a finite individual 
occasion ceases to be important. In some sense 
or other, Importance is derived from the im- 
manence of infinitude in the finite. 

The second lecture is a discourse on the rela- 
tion between body and mind, and, in relation 


to that, on the function of language. Again, 


‘‘ our intimate vague experiences ’’ which tim 
thinkers’ neglect, though they belong to 
necessities of nature, are contrasted with, ange 
their importance upheld against, ‘‘ mere play 
of distinct sensations.”’ tween the two if 
is language—largely through the aid it : 
to abstraction—which has’ formed 
tality of mankind. The scope and interes 
of the essay on Understanding may be indme 
cated by quotation of a sentence : & 

Thus logic and aesthetics are at the twa 
extremes of the dilemma of the finite mentalitgy 
in its partial penetration of the infinite. EB 

Time, space and the notion of process, witht 
its forms, are considered in the fifth lectunge 
which is perhaps the most significant of them 
all. Existence, Dr. Whitehead urges, cannét 
be abstracted from process; the ‘ notions of 
‘ process’ and ‘existence’ presup each 
other” “‘ the essence of existence lies in tig 
transition from datum to issue.’”’ With thesg 
there is that further factor in the universes 
which is the source of importance and value 
and of that ideal beyond the actual which 
again, is the stimulus to appetition—to this 
is given the name of Deity. Process, a 
exemplified in the life of man, is seen at thi 
highest we know, in the ‘ Civilised Universe? 
discussed in the sixth lecture. Here, at fits 
sight, the important thing looks to bey 
definite reaction to details distinctly anal 
clearly apprehended. But it is again argueiy 
that this is superficial ; again the fundamem 
tal thing remains the reaction to ‘‘ the vaguge 
totality’? — that ‘‘intimate vague exes 
perience ’’ of the self. But detail, though im 
our discrimination of it superficial, hagy 
through our sense of value, an immense ite 
portance in connection with our feeling fory 
the unity of the universe, and especially 
where we enjoy beauty. It will happen that 
we come to perceive the value of the detail 
for the totality: and here we are to recognise 
the intuition of holiness, of the sacred. This 
intuition, which natively belongs, it would 
seem, to the higher reaches of thé 
human mind, “tends to retire into a recem 
sive factor in experience, as each phase 
of civilisation enters upon its decay 
Philosophy, we see, here touches poetry. Dr 
Whitehead nowhere mentions  scholastit 
ao ped yet the alert reader following his 
ead will certainly once more find himself if 
certain points closer to the form of medisval 
ee than philosophers have found 
themselves for some generations. 
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